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Effects 


| held my mother's hand (after she died). It had always been 
scarred from kitchen work: chopping up food, handling the 
knives in bowls full of cutlery waiting to be washed. Her 
knuckles were raw, red, and rough from years of vigorously 
scrubbing pans and dishware—and from showing her family 
love in the only way she could (by feeding us). She cooked us 
old-fashioned, inexpensive, meat-heavy meals (roasts, stews, 
etc.), and we ate them. | saw that the hospital staff had removed 
her rings (including wedding and engagement rings), which she 
used to hide in a drawer in her vanity table, along with old 
photos and neglected items (perfumes, combs made of 
tortoise-shell, a couple of snapshots from the time our family 
traveled "abroad"). Recently, though, she'd worn these rings all 
the time, as if she wanted to advertise her marriage to her late 
husband (my father) only after he was gone. As for her 
watch—a conventional model designed for women, with a gold 
strap—the staff had removed that, too. And I'd never seen her 
without it: not in all the years she and my father spent together 
in front of the TV, watching soap operas and game shows that | 
looked down on. Not when our roles reversed and | started 
cooking for her, making lamp/pork chops or chicken cutlets in 
the dull English style (she liked these familiar tastes better than 
the "funny foreign stuff" she'd heard younger people now 
preferred). Not during the weeks | avoided home, when she 
stared each night, distracted, at the TV and her inner reality; sat 
up straight, blinked, and mechanically drank and drank 
scotch—the drink she shunned when my father was alive, but 
now consumed in order to feel closer to him. Not when she was 
committed to a mental hospital, and looked at the walls and 
nurses (whom she claimed were shameless thieves) without 
really seeing them, and daydreamed of her childhood, or of her 
youth before | came along and learned to disdain her. She'd 
have the corner TV turned up to drown out the groans and 
swearing of some fellow patient, whom she'd call a "poor soul." 
She'd take her meds, blink, and gaze as other patients shambled 
around her, drooling and cursing. But now she was dead, and 
her hand, as | held it, wore only a thick rubber bracelet bearing 
her name in dark, smeared ink. Her spotted, wrinkled hand 
couldn't squeeze my fingers anymore, or unsteadily wave at me, 
or try to grab my sleeve. Her final words had been "Please don't 
leave," but naturally, | left the room at some point. Then | 
returned, but she had no way of seeing that, nor could she turn 
and watch the nurse handing me the little bag of her personal 
effects. 
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LOSS, MEMORY, AND ABSENCE 


The speaker of "Effects" grapples with the loss of his 
elderly mother as well as the difficult relationship the 
two of them had before her death. The trauma of grief has 
made the speaker reassess that relationship, and his elegy for 
her mixes tenderness, judgment, and pity. The speaker also 
recalls his mother’s similar response to losing her husband 
(presumably the speaker's father): she, too, seemed to 
reevaluate, or at least better appreciate, her husband after he 
died. Through this intimate portrait, "Effects" shows how 
memory can in some ways bring us closer to our loved ones 
than we felt in life. 


The speaker holds his mom's hand while she's dying, and this 
moment prompts a flood of memories. It's implied that the 
speaker sees his mother better once she's gone and takes a 
heightened interest in the "inner weather" of her life. Her loss 
triggers the ache of nostalgia, and her presence grows stronger 
in her absence. 


The speaker recalls their mom having a similar experience while 
grieving her husband: while her husband was alive, she never 
wore her "rings" (including engagement and wedding rings). In 
his absence, however, she wore those rings constantly, as if 
"She wanted everyone to know she was his wife / Only now 
that he was dead." Whatever problems existed in their 
marriage, she seemed to let go of them or, ironically, miss them. 
She even began to drink "scotch'—his preferred liquor—as a 
"way to be with him again." In a way, she felt closer to her 
husband in grief than she did while he was alive. 


This dynamic now repeats for the speaker, who almost 
helplessly recalls what his mom was like and what their 
relationship meant. He understands her, including her way of 
grieving, better than ever. 


Inthe end, the poem's title, "Effects," has a double meaning. It 
describes the "little bag" of personal effects the speaker 
collects after his mother's death, but also her various effects on 
the speaker's life. She seems to have shaped much of the 
speaker's emotional landscape, and her death has truly shaken 
up the speaker's world. Its "effects" mirror those she felt after 
her husband died, though the speaker may be coping through 
poetry rather than drink. More generally, the poem illustrates 
how loss prompts the reevaluation of old relationships, 
bringing newfound or rediscovered closeness and regret. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 
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e Lines 1-50 


MOTHERS, CHILDREN, AND FAMILY 
DYNAMICS 


As an elegy for the speaker's mother, "Effects" 
comments more broadly on motherhood, childhood, and family. 
nits understated grief, the poem illustrates the deep love that 
can survive even lifelong family conflicts. It also shows how 
parent-child dynamics often become inverted, as parents age 
and children must take their "turn" to care for them. Though 
this obligation can feel burdensome, the poem suggests, it's a 
natural part of the family and life cycle—and when the parent is 
gone, children's resentment can turn to regret for time lost. 


The whole family in "Effects" struggles to express their love for 
each other, and the poem hints that the speaker's home life 
over the years was often tense and difficult. Both mother and 
father had trouble communicating their feelings, for example; 
at different periods, both drank "scotch" rather than talking 
things out. The speaker grew to resent his mother for her 
"bland" tastes, suspicious nature, 


This struggle to communicate doesn't mean love wasn't there, 
however, and a deep family clearly bond persisted despite the 
hurt and resentment. The speaker recognizes that, when his 
mother did various chores in the kitchen, she was "giving love 
the only way she knew": feeding and supporting her family, 
even if she couldn't tell them how she felt. The mention of 
"reddened" knuckles and "scarred" hands further conveys just 
how hard she worked to care for her family, sacrificing her own 
comfort in the process. 


The speaker also recalls visiting his mom in the hospital, during 
her stay ina "psychiatric ward" and her final illness. He clearly 
regrets not spending more time with his mother, flawed as she 
was. Self-accusingly, the speaker remembers “all the weeks | 
didn't come" to visit her as she aged. He also vividly remembers 
the watch she wore: a reminder that the clock was always 
ticking on their relationship, whether the speaker valued it or 
not. "Effects" might be read, then, as a way of making up for lost 
time or finally saying the unsaid. Wherever love exists, the 
poem implies, it will show itself eventually—but sometimes in 
unhealthy ways and sometimes too late. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 
e Lines 1-50 


CLASS DIVISIONS AND GENERATION 
GAPS 


The mother and child in "Effects" feel a generation 
gap, which seems to stem partly from social class and 
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education. The speaker regards his mother's worldview as 
limited, middlebrow, and prejudiced. At the same time, the 
speaker's "disdain" or "contempt" for her sabotages their 
relationship—and mirrors her tendency to block out empathy 
for others. The poem never resolves this tension but shows 
how it arises when one generation provides the next with a 
wider experience of the world. Ultimately, it suggests that we 
can critique but never fully "leave" where we come from. 


The speaker portrays his childhood home as unpretentious but 
also, at times, intolerant. For example, he recalls the "cheap," 
Old-fashioned food" his mother cooked, and preferred, over 
fancier or more varied cuisine. Even "when [the speaker's] turn 
comes] to cook for her" in her old age, she chooses "English, 
bland, / Familiar flavours" over a diet informed by other 
cultures. Likewise, the speaker's family would sometimes 
vacation "abroad," venturing a little beyond their comfort zone. 
But the speaker puts "abroad" in scare quotes, implying they 
never traveled far—perhaps not even out of the UK. They may 
have been incurious about other cultures, unable to afford long 
trips, or both. 


The mother's stubbornly "English" diet illustrates the way she's 
clung to her roots—and her xenophobia. To the very end, she 
dismisses other cuisines as "funny foreign stuff" In the 
"psychiatric ward" where she spends her dying days, she refers 
to fellow patients as "poor soull[s]" yet turns the TV up to 
"drown" out their suffering. Her pity for them drips with 
condescension; she doesn't understand (or can't admit) that 
they're all in the same boat. She also complains that the nurses 
"would steal anything." She remains fundamentally suspicious 
of other people, especially those from different walks of life. 
Rather than gaining a tolerant, humanistic perspective, she 
becomes, if anything, more closed off. 


The speaker's mother never fully escapes her limited 
perspective, but in dealing with her, the speaker confronts the 
limits of his own compassion as well. In adult life, the speaker 
admits that he "learned contempt" for people like his mom. For 
example, he "disdain[ed]" his mom's taste for "soaps and game 
shows," treating them as vulgar markers of a background he felt 
he'd transcended. This "contempt" drives a wedge between 
mother and child and limits their time together. The speaker is 
unable or unwilling to bridge the gap between them, and he 
visits his mom only rarely as she ages. 


But now the speaker's flood of memories, unleashed by grief, 
signals a fresh nostalgia for home. Home is where the speaker 
comes from: for all its faults, there's no escaping it entirely. In 
some sense, it even made their broader perspective possible. 


The poem's final scene reflects this bittersweet ambivalence. 
The speaker "leave[s]" his mother's deathbed but soon comes 
"back," as if unable to abandon his past. The nurse then brings 
the speaker "the little bag" of his mother's "effects"—a modest 
testament to an ordinary life. Yet these modest possessions 
clearly mean an enormous amount to the speaker, who 
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describes her "rings" and "watch" in faithful detail. By 
extension, the speaker feels a renewed connection to his social 
and cultural roots. We may look back critically on these things, 
the poem suggests, but we can't make a clean break from 
them—any more than we can stop being our parents’ children. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 


e Lines 6-13 
e Lines 16-26 
e Lines 33-50 


LINES 1-5 


| held her... 
.. cup and plate 


LINE-BY-LINE ANALYSIS 


Effects" is a poem that hits the ground running. The opening 
lines pull the speaker right into the drama, so to speak: they 
establish a simple, central image, then set off on along series of 
memories and associations related to that image. Here and 
throughout the poem, the speaker strings these memories 
together through parallelism and repetition, as in lines 1-3: 


| held her hand, that was always scarred 

From chopping, slicing, from the knives that lay in 
wait 

In bowls of washing-up, that was raw, 


These repetitions have a layering effect: phrase by parallel 
phrase, they build up a detailed portrait of the poem's subject. 
And who is that subject? The speaker's mother, it turns 
out—though notably, the speaker never uses the terms 
"mother" "mom," etc. Nor does the speaker use the terms 
"father" or "dad," even though the poem discusses the speaker's 
father. In fact, the poem doesn't include any kind of family- 
relationship terms at all: the reader has to infer these 
relationships from the details presented. (From the start, then, 
this poem packed with family memories maintains some degree 
of silence about family. This awkward silence seems to reflect 
the emotionally repressed environment of the family itself.) 


The speaker recalls that he "held" his mother's "hand," but does 
not yet say why or in what context. Later lines will reveal that 
the speaker's mother has died, and that the speaker, visiting her 
in the hospital, held her hand after her death. This final moment 
of connection has touched off a flood of memories—starting 
with memories about the mother's hand. In short, the poem is 
an elegy for the speaker's mom. 


And that elegy is emotionally complex in the way many parent- 
child relationships are. The speaker begins by noting that his 
mother's hand was "always scarred." On the literal level, it was 
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scarred from kitchen work: "chopping, slicing,” handling "knives 
that lay in wait / In bowls of washing-up" (i.e., bowls of dishes to 
be done), and "scrubbing hard" at various dishes ("saucepan, 
frying pan, cup and plate"). On a symbolic level, these physical 
scars hint at the mother's scarred psyche: it later turns out that 
she, like her child, is familiar with the experience of grief. 
Indeed, that experience is a link between them. 


Due in part to its scars, the mother's hand has a "raw" 
"reddened," "rough" appearance and texture. Notice how those 
grinding, alliterative /r/ words seem to roughen the sound of 
the language itself. In fact, the heavy alliteration throughout 
these lines (e.g., "scarred'/"slicing,” "scrubbing'/"saucepan,' 
"pan'/"plate") gives the passage a strongly accentuated, 
cacophonous sound that fits the image of hard and noisy work. 


LINES 6-8 


And giving love... 
.. and we ate; 


Lines 6-8 contain an important shift in tone. After five lines of 
concrete, detailed imagery, the speaker makes his first abstract 
claim: by working hard to prepare food for her family, the 
speaker's mother was "giving love the only way she knew." This 
is also the poem's first reference to emotion—something the 
mother had difficulty managing. As the poem goes on, it 
becomes clear that the speaker, and indeed the whole family, 
shares this difficulty. 


The way the mother gives love is by showing it rather than 
saying it. She doesn't verbalize the emotion, but she acts on it by 
feeding her husband and child: "In each cheap cut of meat, in 
roast and stew, / Old-fashioned food she cooked and we ate." 
Notice the speaker's ambivalence even here. It's not that the 
food is particularly delicious: it's "cheap" and "Old-fashioned." 
What matters is, it's there: it takes time and effort to prepare 
each night, and it keeps the family going. 


At the end of the day, "she cooked and we ate." There's a strong 
hint of imbalance here, as the speaker never specifies what or 
how much "we" did in return. Did the speaker perform 
household chores? Did the father hold down a job and help 
provide for the family? The poem doesn't say: it simply focuses 
on how hard the mother works within the confines of the home. 
(She seems confined, too, by the traditional gender roles of her 
class and era. As a middle-class or perhaps working-class 
Englishwoman of the mid-20th century, she seems to get no 
relief from this endless cycle of cooking and cleaning.) 


LINES 9-13 


And | saw... 
.. a holiday ‘abroad”) 


Lines 9-13 continue the character sketch of the speaker's 

mother, describing a few of her mementos and keepsakes. The 
title "Effects" refers, in part, to the personal effects the mother 
has with her on her deathbed, and the speaker introduces the 
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first of these here: "her rings." 


The mother's rings aren't described in depth, but as the 
passage continues (into lines 14-16), it's clearly implied that 

one of them is a wedding ring. Another is likely an engagement 
ring, since it seems that more than one of these rings relates to 
her husband (i.e., marks her as "his wife." line 15). 


Surprisingly and tellingly, she used to keep these rings "in her 
dressing-table drawer" rather than wearing them on her 
fingers. In other words, she was reluctant to advertise and 
celebrate her marriage during her marriage—presumably 
because the marriage was a rocky or conflicted one. (At the 
very least, she wasn't the sentimental type.) Now, the hospital 
staff has "taken off her rings," because her life, like her 
marriage, is over. 


The other contents of that "dressing-table drawer" tell a story, 
too. The speaker provides a list that ends with some light verbal 


Irony: 


With faded snapshots, long-forgotten things 
(scent-sprays, tortoise-shell combs, a snap or two 
From the time we took a holiday "abroad") 


So the drawer contained some old photos, old-fashioned (in 
fact, neo-Victorian) "tortoise-shell combs," and perfumes 
("scent-sprays"). A couple of the photos showed the one real 
vacation the family ever took during the speaker's childhood: "a 
holiday 'abroad," with abroad in sarcastic scare quotes. It seems 
this middle-class English family didn't really travel far: probably 
not even outside the British isles. (Perhaps they took a trip to 
Scotland or Wales, both part of the UK, or Ireland, a separate 
country but very close neighbor.) 


Taking all these details together, it seems that the mother has 
long since put her youth away for safekeeping. Perfumes and 
combs suggest a concern for appearance, a desire for elegance, 
an interest in dating and courtship, etc., all "long-forgotten" 
now. The rings are relics of her early romance with her 
husband—a romance that seems to have faded quickly during 
the marriage itself. Even the old family snapshots belong to a 
much earlier period of her life than the one the poem describes. 
She preserved these keepsakes, but for much of her life, she 
wasn't all that sentimentally attached to them. 


LINES 14-16 


But lately had... 
... he was dead. 


Lines 14-16 contain a poignant, ironic twist on the lines before. 
The speaker has noted that his mother didn't wear her "rings" 
while her husband was alive. These would have included her 
wedding ring, as well as, perhaps, her engagement ring and/or 
other jewelry her husband gave to her. "But lately"—that is, in 
the years preceding her death—she "had never been without" 
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these rings, "as if / She wanted everyone to know she was his 
wife / Only now that he was dead." In other words, she grew 

more attached to her wedding ring, etc., as a widow than she 
was as a wife. 


This detail points to a family life full of emotional tension: a 
home in which love often went unexpressed, or else was 
expressed belatedly and indirectly. Notice that, throughout this 
passage (and the poem), the speaker awkwardly avoids any 
direct reference to "my mother" or "my father." Instead, the 
speaker refers only to "she" and "he" and leaves the reader to 
work out the situation. It's a strange, avoidant gesture—but 
then this whole family seems to have been emotionally 
avoidant, or repressed, for much of their lives. 


Lines 30-32 imply that the husband had a drinking problem, so 
clearly, this relationship had its rocky side. But whatever 
conflict existed in the marriage, the mother lays it aside after 
her husband's death. She wants the world "to know she was his 
wife": that she loved him in her way and grieves him now that 
he's gone. 


The poem seems to be drawing a parallel, here, between her 
situation and the speaker's. Both have known loss and grief: it's 
one of the things that connects them. The speaker presumably 
mourned his father and is now mourning his mother as well. He 
seems to have struggled to show love openly to both 
parents—so the poem itself can be read as a belated, indirect 
expression of that love. In other words, repression and regret 
appear to be multi-generational trends in this family. 


The word "dead" concludes the poem's first sentence, which 
has stretched all the way from line 1 to line 16! The period 
brings the sentence to a full stop, just as death brings life to a 
stop. The emphasis on "dead" helps signal that loss and grief lie 
at the heart of the poem. 


LINES 16-20 


And her watch’... 
... shows I'd disdain 


In lines 16-20, the speaker's attention shifts from the "rings" to 
another of his mom's personal "Effects." This item was one she 
really treasured: "her watch." 


This watch was a "Classic ladies’ model" of the era, with a "gold 
strap": undoubtedly one of the fancier things the mom owns. 
(It's a little ambiguous as to where exactly this family falls on 
the socioeconomic spectrum—working class, lower middle 
class, etc.—but suffice it to say, they don't have a lot of gold 
jewelry in their home.) Unlike her "rings," the mom wore this 
item all the time: the speaker has "never known her not have 
that on" She wore it through "all the years" she and her 
husband "sat together" in front of the TV, "Watching soaps and 
game shows" the speaker would "disdain." 


In that way, her watch became—unlike her rings, back then—a 
symbol of the bond between husband and wife. But the speaker 
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doesn't feel the family bond so keenly: there's a generation gap 
here, as well as an apparent gap in education and 
(consequently) social class. The speaker looks down on the 
middlebrow entertainment their parents prefer: cheesy soap 
operas, game shows, and the like. As a result, the watch also 
seems to symbolize the passage of time, the changing of the 
generations, and the ticking clock that governs all of human 


life—including "all" this family's "years [...] together." 


Because the mom always wore this watch, the speaker is 
particularly shocked to see her without it: holding her hand 
after her death, they notice "it [is] gone." Its absence becomes a 
ind of stand-in for her absence—and a symbolic reminder that 
her time has run out. (The watch will soon be returned to the 
speaker, however, along with the rest of the mother's "effects." 
ortality is handed down from one generation to another, just 
like every other form of inheritance!) 


LINES 21-25 


And not when... 
.. days, she'd heard; 


Lines 21-25 continue the theme of generational change. As the 
mother ages and begins to decline, it becomes the speaker's 
"turn [...] to cook for her." (Note that her husband is long dead 
by this time, and the speaker seems to be her only child—or at 
least her only child living nearby.) But she's not eager to try any 
new dishes or cuisines. Instead, she says "she prefer[s]" the 
"Familiar flavours" she grew up with: "Chops" (e.g. lamb, veal, or 
pork chops), "chicken portions,’ and other "English, bland" 
meals. 


That dismissive "English, bland" implies that the speaker does 
prefer more flavorful foreign cuisine. In general, he seems to 
distance himself from "English[ness]" in something of the same 
way he's distanced himself from his family and upbringing. 


conservative, even xenophobic, quality to it. She dismisses 
"funny foreign stuff" as something "Young people seem] to eat 
these days." She's suspicious both of outside cultures and the 
youth culture of her own country—although she's not that 
familiar with either, having only "heard" about these trends. 
The globalization of the mid-to-late 20th century did indeed 
expand the range of cuisines and "flavours" available in the UK.) 


p 

At the same time, the mother's rejection of foreign cuisine has a 
d 
e 


otice how alliteration helps highlight a contrast here: 
"Familiar flavours" and "funny foreign stuff" share the same 
repeated /f/ sound, but for the mother, these two things exist 
on either side of a deep cultural divide. 


LINES 26-32 


Not all the... 
... with him again; 


In lines 26-32, the speaker continues describing scenarios in 
which his mother did "Not" take off her watch. Since she always 
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had the watch on, this device becomes a way of reflecting on 
her life and experiences as a whole. 


For example, she wore the watch through "all the weeks" the 
speaker "didn't come" to visit. The speaker seems, now, to fixate 
mournfully on these lost weeks—to regret "all" the time he 
chose not to spend with his mom toward the end. That's 
especially true because his mom was struggling and could have 
used some companionship. 


During these weeks, she "sat / Night after night and stared 
unseeing at / The television, at her inner weather.’ Clearly, 
"inner weather" here is a metaphor for her inner life: her 
thoughts and feelings. But the relationship between this 
"weather" and the "television" is a little ambiguous. Maybe she 
focused on both at once, in a semi-distracted state, or maybe 
TV shows came to replace a lot of her inner life. 


As the speaker's repetitions suggest, the mother's routine 
became drearily monotonous: 


Heaved herself upright, blinked and poured 

Drink after drink, and gulped and stared - the scotch 
That, when he was alive, she wouldn't touch, 

That was her way to be with him again; 


Since the speaker wasn't visiting during these weeks, he may be 
imagining or surmising how she spent her time alone. Or 
maybe, when he did visit, he got a firsthand sense of how many 
drinks she'd been "pour[ing]" herself. (Notice how "poured" falls 
right before an enjambment, so that the phrase itself seems to 
pour over from one line to the next.) 


In any case, this life of "Drink after drink" sounds a lot like the 
repetitive cycle of addiction. The mother seems to have 
developed a drinking problem in the wake of her husband's 
death, but grief and loneliness aren't the only reasons. It seems 
her husband was a big drinker of "scotch," and though "she 
wouldn't touch" the stuff when he was alive (perhaps because 
his drinking caused conflict in the home), she now over- 
consumes it as a "way to be with him again." In other words, the 
liquor helps her feel closer to him, even if it wrecks her health. 
(That sluggish "Heavin[g];" "blinking," and "star[ing]" hints at 
some damage to her physique and mental acuity.) Once again, 
the mother has become more sentimental about her marriage 
as a widow than she was as a wife—though, even now, she 
remains outwardly stoic. 


LINES 33-37 


Not later in... 
.. and learned contempt, 


In lines 33-37, the poem shifts setting. As the speaker's mother 
declined, she eventually had to be transferred from her home 
(the speaker's family home) to a "psychiatric ward." It's implied 
that she was admitted to this hospital ward as a geriatric 
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psychiatry, or psychogeriatrics, patient: an elderly person 
coping with the mental decline that often accompanies old age. 
Whatever mental health problems she struggled with during 
her younger years, in other words, she remained lucid until she 
approached the end. 


Once in the ward, she "blinked unseeing at the wall" and at "the 
nurses.’ That is, she seemed barely cognizant of what was 
happening in front of her. She believed—out of delusional 
paranoia, ordinary prejudice, or both—that the nurses "would 
steal anything." (There's some dramatic irony here: at the end of 
the poem, one of the nurses returns her personal "effects," safe 
and sound, to the speaker.) Sometimes, while resting, the 
mother "dreamt / Of when she was a girl, of the time before / | 
was born, or grew up and learned contempt." The speaker may 
be speculating here, or recounting actual dreams his mom 
described. Either way, it's a painful detail, as it suggests that the 
mother may have been happier before she gave birth to the 
speaker. 


The speaker's "contempt" for her seems to have cast a 
particular shadow over her later years. The poem suggests a 
few reasons for this contempt, such as differences in education 
and taste. Mother and child stood on opposite sides of a 
generation gap (seemingly the one that separated many baby 
boomers from their parents around the 1960s and '7Os), and 
their different upbringings imposed a kind of class divide as 
well. The speaker saw his mother's "Old-fashioned" 
preferences (line 8) as stifling and conservative, and despite the 
love he felt deep down, responded with more "contempt" than 
empathy. (That empathy deficit may be a flaw they share: 
witness the mother's suspicion of the nurses.) 


LINES 38-41 


While the TV... 
... drooled, and swore... 


Lines 38-41 describe the atmosphere inside the "psychiatric 
ward" where the speaker's dying mother has been committed. 
It's a troubling and painful scene. Until now, the poem has 
contained very little sonic imagery, but here sound comes 
"blar[ing]" in: 


While the TV in the corner blared 

To drown some “poor soul’s” moans and curses, 
And she took her pills and blinked and stared 
As the others shuffled around, and drooled, and 
swore... 


Much as the mother's home TV was a kind of drug she used 
(along with scotch) to dull her pain, the "TV" in her ward is 
designed to offset or distract from the patients’ suffering. But 
even with the sound turned way up, the TV can't fully "drown" 
out all the human misery here: elderly patients "moan|[ing]," 
"curs[ing]," "shuffl[ing] around," "droolling]." and so on. 
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Her "pills" seem to have a narcotic function, too: she "blink[s] 
and stare[s]" after taking them, as if she's zoning out. But even 
if they take the edge off this frightening place, she's still in that 
place, and can't escape it. The mother calls her most anguished 
fellow patients "poor soull[s]," but ironically, she's in pretty 
much the same situation they are. Thus, her phrase could either 
be read as empathetic—a hint of the compassion she usually 
has trouble showing—or as patronizing and un-self-aware. (To 
the speaker and the reader, she's one of the poor souls, trapped 
in a kind of hell before death.) This small ambiguity reflects the 
larger conflicts surrounding this mother-child relationship. In 
other words, mother and speaker seem to have felt love for 
each other, but they struggled to communicate that love—to the 
point where even their closest moments are ambiguous and 
troubling. 


LINES 42-46 


But now she... 
... My sleeve - 


Lines 42-46 describe the immediate aftermath of the mother's 
death. The poem returns to its initial image, repeating its 
opening words ("I held her hand") with some variation: 


But now she lay here, a thick rubber band 

With her name on it in smudged black ink was all she 
wore 

On the hand | held, [...] 


The "thick rubber band" is a rubber hospital bracelet, which 
might contain other patient ID information along with her 
name. The "smudg[ing]" of "her name" seems symbolic here, 
reflecting her loss of identity in death. It's also "all she wore" on 
her hand in that moment: her rings and watch—other markers 
of her identity and personality—are gone. 


Once again, the speaker pays close attention to the appearance 
of the hand itself. (It's his last moment with his mother, so this 
detailed recollection makes emotional sense.) The hand is 
"blotched and crinkled"—that is, age-spotted and wrinkled—as 
well as completely still. The mother can no longer do any of the 
things the speaker remembers her doing (cooking, drinking, 
etc.), or even make the characteristic gestures of her old age. 
The speaker describes the latter in a strongly alliterative 
passage: 


Whose fingers couldn't clasp at mine any more 
Or falteringly wave, or fumble at my sleeve - 


In this context, the repeated /f/ /c/, and /m/ sounds support the 
image of repetitive, "faltering[]." frustrated gestures. (Picture a 
hand trying several times, unsuccessfully, to grasp someone's 
"sleeve" or "fingers.") These gestures seem to signal an 
enduring bond with and love for the speaker—even an 
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emotional dependence on her child toward the end of her life. 
Symbolically, of course, that "wave" now evokes a final wave 
goodbye. 


LINES 47-50 


The last words... 
... effects to me. 


Lines 47-50 finish describing the aftermath of the mother's 
death. The speaker quotes his mother's "last words": a 
poignant, desperate "Please don't leave." But the speaker 
confesses that "of course | left" at some point—why and for 
how long, he doesn't explain. Perhaps he went home after 
visiting hours were over, or perhaps he just took a break from 
sitting bedside and walked down the hall. Regardless, he missed 
the moment of his mother's death—a fact that seems to haunt 
him. 


The speaker then went "back" to his mother's hospital 
deathbed: again, perhaps after receiving a call, or perhaps just 
after taking a short break. Sadly, by then, the mother "Could 
not know" that her child was present. She may have felt 
abandoned in her dying moments, or she may not even have 
been aware the speaker stepped out. It's impossible for the 
speaker to know; he's left with an ambiguity that seems to 
reflect the larger ambiguities of their relationship. 


The mother also cannot "turn her face to see" what happens 
next: "A nurse bring[s]" the speaker "the little bag" of the 
mother's personal "effects." This final image calls back to the 
title and brings the poem full circle. Symbolically, it's as if the 
nurse is handing the speaker the mother's legacy: not only the 
personal keepsakes that meant most to her, but also the 
memories and feelings attached to them. In a metaphorical 
sense, "her effects"—the impact of her life and death—will go on 
haunting the speaker long after the poem's conclusion. This 
"little bag" stands in for a heavy burden. 


£3 SYMBOLS 


THE WATCH 


The watch is one of the personal "Effects" that the 

speaker is startled to see removed from his mother's 
body. It's one of her favorite items—something the speaker has 
"never known" her not to wear—and as the poem goes on, it 
takes on symbolic significance as well. It's a symbol of time 
itself: the ticking clock that governs all our lives and runs out 
when we die. In other words, it's a reminder of human beings’ 
shared mortality. That the mother's watch is gone—no longer 
ticking on her wrist—symbolically reflects the fact that she has 
died. 


For the mother, the watch might also have symbolized a certain 
pride and status. It's a "Classic ladies' model" with a "gold 
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strap": anice item that stands out amidst her modest, middle- 
class home and lifestyle. Most of her other vanity-type items 
("scent-sprays," etc.) are tucked away in a "drawer" but she uses 
this one all the time. It's not exactly individual flair, since it's a 
"Classic" model, but perhaps it represented a little bit of 
feminine elegance amid her humdrum routine of domestic 
chores, TV, and so on. 


Where this symbol appears in the poem: 


e Lines 16-18: “And her watch? - / Classic ladies’ model, 
gold strap - it was gone, / And l’d never known her not 
have / that / on,’ 


THE BAG OF EFFECTS 


When the speaker's mother dies, a hospital nurse 

gives the speaker "a little bag of her effects." These 
are personal effects: small items on her person, such as the 
"rings" and "watch" mentioned in lines 10 and 16. But the pun 
on "effects" (think consequences, ramifications, etc.) gives 
these items symbolic meaning as well. The rings and watch 
alone set off a whole chain of associations in the speaker's 
memory: reflections on the mother's personality, the speaker's 
formative home life, etc. Symbolically, then, it's as if the nurse is 
handing the speaker the mother's legacy. 


This legacy is extremely complicated and fraught, as it is in 
many families. The bag of effects reminds the speaker, for 
example, that their mom never wore her engagement and 
wedding rings while married, but began wearing them after her 
husband died. This detail, in turn, suggests that the mother (and 
the family in general) struggled to express love, but felt it 
nonetheless and expressed it in painfully indirect ways. 


Broadly, the bag shows how even the smallest items linked with 
a lost loved one can seem to sum up their whole personality. 
These "effects" may fit in the speaker's hand, but they carry the 
weight of a lifetime. 


Where this symbol appears in the poem: 


e Lines 48-50: “though she / Could not know that, or turn 
her face to see / Anurse bring the little bag of her effects 
to me” 


X 


IMAGERY 


The poem's imagery engages all five senses, capturing its 
subject's life—and death—with vivid specificity. 


POETIC DEVICES 


First, there's an abundance of visual imagery. The speaker 
describes his mother's "scarred" and "reddened" hands, the 
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dishes that gathered in her sink ("Saucepan, frying pan," etc.), 
the contents of her "dressing-table drawer" (including "rings," 
"faded snapshots," and "tortoise-shell combs"), and much more. 
These sharp visuals help conjure up not only the speaker's 
particular home but the routines of English, suburban, middle- 
class life in the later 20th century. 


Later, the setting shifts, and so do the visual details: suddenly 
the poem takes the reader into a miserable "psychiatric ward," 
where the "TV in the corner" can't distract from patients 


"shuffl[ing] around, and "droolfing]." Equally vivid, and haunting, 


are the visual details of the mother's death: her rubber name 
bracelet "With her name on it in smudged black ink," the 
"blotched and crinkled hand" that falls still, and "the little bag" 
of her personal effects. 


Next, there's sonic (sound-based) imagery. In the psychiatric 
ward, the mother's TV "blare[s]," but can't "drown" out the 
"moans and curses" of her suffering fellow patients. 


The poem also sprinkles in some smell and taste imagery, in 
part because the speaker strongly associates his mother with 
cooking. The poem describes the "English, bland, / Familiar 
flavours" of her favorite foods: "Chops or chicken portions,’ 
"roast and stew,’ etc. There's also a reference to the "scotch" 
that the speaker's father—and later the speaker's 
mother—drinks in large quantities. These details help paint a 


and shadowed by grief (as well as substance abuse and other 
troubles). 


Finally, there's tactile, or touch-based, imagery. All of this 
centers on the mother's hands. "| held her hand," the poem 
begins, and this experience of squeezing her hand on her 
deathbed is what unleashes the speaker's flood of memories. 
The speaker notes the "rough" and "crinkled" texture of her 
hand, and recalls the sensation of her fingers "clasp[ing] at 
mine" and "fumbl[ing] at my sleeve." These closely observed 
details express a deep tenderness, as well as a recognition of 
the challenges the speaker's mother faced—from thankless 
domestic work to physical decline. 


Where Imagery appears in the poem: 


e Lines 1-5 

e Lines 7-13 
e Lines 16-17 
e Lines 22-23 
e Lines 26-30 
e Lines 33-34 
e Lines 38-46 


IRONY 


The poem contains several moments (and types) of irony. First, 
there's the simple verbal irony in lines 12-13: 
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(scent-sprays, tortoise-shell combs, a snap or two 
From the time we took a holiday “abroad”) 


The quotation marks here are scare quotes, or signals of 
sarcasm. The mother may have used the word "abroad" to 
describe this family vacation, but the speaker doesn't share 
that view and repeats the term mockingly. It appears that this 
English family merely traveled elsewhere in the UK (Scotland, 
Wales, or Northern Ireland), or perhaps to Ireland (still within 
the British isles). 


There's some sad situational irony in the poem as well. Married 
couples normally wear wedding rings throughout their 
marriages, and it wouldn't be too unusual for one spouse to 
remove their ring (e.g., to put it away for safekeeping) after the 
other dies. Surprisingly and ironically, the speaker's mother 
does the opposite. She keeps her "rings"—including 
engagement and wedding rings, it seems—in a "drawer" 
throughout the marriage, then starts wearing them after her 
husband dies. It's implied that she was unhappy in, or at least 
unsentimental about, the marriage itself, but started to miss 
her husband a great deal once she lost him. 


Finally, the poem's dramatic ironies help illustrate the mother's 
personality, flaws included. Locked in a psychiatric ward, she 
claims that the nurses there "would steal anything,’ but at the 
end of the poem, a nurse returns her personal effects safe and 
sound to the speaker. These details suggest that the mother is 
speaking from paranoia, prejudice, or both. She also refers to 
some of her fellow psychiatric patients as "poor soulls]." This 
doesn't have to be read in an ironic way, but it can be: after all, 
the mother's in pretty much the same grim situation as the 
others, even if she's reluctant to admit it. 


Where Irony appears in the poem: 


e Lines 12-13: “a snap or two/ From the time we took a 
holiday “abroad”)” 

e Lines 14-16: “But lately had never been without, as if / 
She wanted everyone to know she was his wife / Only 
now that he was dead.’ 

e Lines 34-35: “the nurses / (Who would steal anything, 
she said); 

e Lines 38-39: “While the TV in the corner blared / To 
drown some “poor soul’s” moans and curses,’ 

e Lines 48-50: “now | was back, though she / Could not 
know that, or turn her face to see / Anurse bring the 
little bag of her effects to me.’ 


ENJAMBMENT 


Effects" features plenty of enjambment throughout. Nearly 
half its lines use this device, and a few omit end-stopping 
punctuation in places where it would normally go, as if to make 
the poem look even more heavily enjambed. 
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Some of these enjambments place emphasis on particular, key 
words, as in lines 1-2: 


| held her hand, that was always scarred 
From chopping, slicing, [...] 


As the word just before the line break, "scarred" receives a bit 
of extra emphasis. The enjambment thus helps stress a physical 
trait that's central to the mother's backstory and psychology. 
Her scars speak to a lifetime of hard work on behalf of her 
family, and seem to symbolize some unadmitted trauma as well 
(e.g., grief after her husband's death). 


This type of emphasis can even help clarify the speaker's tone, 
as in lines 48-49: 


But of course | left; now | was back, though she 
Could not know that, [...] 


Here, the slight stress on "she" underscores the fact that the 
mother is dead: in other words, the doctors or nurses in this 
setting might see that the speaker has returned, but she can't. 


ore broadly, the heavy enjambment—together with the 
poem's long sentences and lack of stanza breaks—suggests an 
unstoppable flow of thoughts and emotions. The language 
seems to pour out all at once, spilling over line breaks and even 
bending conventional grammar as the speaker relives one 
memory after another. 


Where Enjambment appears in the poem: 


e Lines 1-2: “scarred / From” 

e Lines 2-3: “wait /|n’ 

e Lines 4-5: “hard / At” 

e Lines 5-6: “plate / And” 

e Lines 10-11: “drawer / With” 

e Lines 14-15: “if / She” 

e Lines 15-16: “wife / Only” 

e Lines 19-20: “together / Watching” 
e Lines 23-24: “preferred / To” 

e Lines 26-27: “sat / Night” 
e Lines 27-28: “at / The’ 
e Lines 29-30: “poured / Drink” 
e Lines 30-31: “scotch / That” 

e Lines 35-36: “dreamt / Of” 

e Lines 36-37: “before / I” 
e Lines 38-39: “blared / To” 

e Lines 40-41: “stared / As” 

e Lines 42-43: “band / With’ 

e Lines 43-44: “wore / On” 

e Lines 44-45: “hand / Whose” 
e Lines 48-49: “she / Could” 

e Lines 49-50: “see / A’ 
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ALLITERATION 


The poem uses plenty of alliteration throughout, often to 
create emphasis, reinforce description, and/or draw 
connections and contrasts. Listen to the emphatic alliteration in 
lines 3-5, for example: 


In bowls of washing-up, that was raw, 
The knuckles reddened, rough from scrubbing hard 
At saucepan, frying pan, cup and plate 


The mix of repeated consonants here—grinding /r/s, sibilant /s/ 
s, plosive /p/s—sounds harsh and cacophonous. That's very 
much intentional, since the speaker is describing the harsh, 
repetitive, unpleasant chores that scarred his mother's hands. 
The sound of the language echoes the meaning of the passage. 


Later, the repeated /f/ sounds in lines 23-24 highlight a 
contrast between two opposite things: 


Familiar flavours she said she preferred 
To whatever “funny foreign stuff” 
Young people seemed to eat [...] 


The mother prefers the "Familiar flavours" of traditional 
English cooking to the "funny foreign" cuisine that's becoming 
popular. By underlining this contrast, the poem draws extra 
attention to the xenophobia that shapes the mother's 
worldview. (Coming after the two other "f" words, "funny" and 
"foreign" sound a little more vehement.) 


In away, the poem is bookended by alliterative phrases. It 
begins with "| held her hand" (line 1), a phrase that returns in 
line 44 as "the hand | held." These repeated words and /h/ 
sounds help spotlight the poem's central image (holding the 
mother's hand is what sets off a flood of memories for the 
speaker). The alliteration in the final line highlights an 
important image as well. After the mother dies, a nurse 
"bring[s] the little bag" of her personal effects: a symbol of her 
legacy and impact on the speaker. 


Where Alliteration appears in the poem: 


e Line 1: “held? “hand? “scarred” 

e Line 2: “slicing” 

e Line 3: “raw” 

e Line 4: “reddened; “rough, “scrubbing” 
e Line 5: “saucepan, “pan; “plate” 

e Line 8: “fashioned, “food” 

e Line 10: “dressing-table drawer” 

e Line 12: “scent-sprays,’ “snap,” “two” 
e Line 13: “time,” “took” 

e Line 14: “without” 

e Line 15: “wanted; “was, “wife” 

e Line 18: “never known, “not” 
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e Line 21: “came, “cook” 

e Line 22: “Chops, “chicken” 

e Line 23: “Familiar flavours” 

e Line 24: “funny foreign” 

e Line 29: “Heaved herself” 

e Line 30: “stared? “scotch” 

e Line 35: “steal,” “said” 

e Line 44: “hand, “held” 

e Line 45: “fingers? “couldn't clasp,” “mine,” “more” 
e Line 46: “falteringly,’ “fumble” 
e Line 50: “bring? “bag” 


REPETITION 


Repetition is an important structural element in the poem. As 
the speaker's thoughts and memories rush out ina single 
continuous stanza, repeated words and phrases link one 
thought to the next. The result sounds like a loose series of free 
associations. Here's how this effect looks in lines 1-3, for 
instance: 


| held her hand, that was always scarred 

From chopping, slicing, from the knives that lay in 
wait 
In bowls of washing-up, that was raw, 


These repetitions take the form of grammatical parallelism: the 
poem stacks one parallel clause on top of another as the 
grieving speaker's memories pile up. 


Diacope pops up a few times in the poem, too. In lines 27 and 
30, it helps suggest the numbing repetitiveness of the mother's 
routine: 


Night after night and stared unseeing at 
The television, at her inner weather, 
Heaved herself upright, blinked and poured 
Drink after drink, [...] 


The close repetition of "Night" and "Drink" hints that, for the 
mother, one night and one drink blurs into another. Lonely and 
still grieving her husband, she lives in a monotonous depressive 
haze. (Notice that the word "after" repeats in this passage as 
well, as does "at.") 


A few notable repetitions his mother "blinked." This subtle 
repetition suggests that the mother, who ends up in a psych 
ward, is increasingly confused and detached: just blinking at 
things and going through the motions. There's an even wider 
gap between "| held her hand" in line 1 and "the hand | held" in 
line 44. By repeating this image, with a slight variation, after a 
series of digressions, the poem re-establishes its core dramatic 
situation (the speaker holding his mom's hand after she dies). 
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Where Repetition appears in the poem: 


e Line 1: “| held? “hand? “that was” 

e Line 2: “From, “from” 

e Line 3: “that was” 

e Line 7: “In? “in” 

e Line 9: “rings” 

e Line 10: “rings” 

e Line 19: “Not, “sat” 

e Line 26: “Not, “sat” 

e Line 27: “Night, “after? “night; “at” 
e Line 28: “at” 
e Line 29: “blinked” 

e Line 30: “Drink, “after. “drink; “and, “and; “stared” 
e Line 31: “That” 
e Line 32: “That” 
e Line 33: “Not” 
e Line 34: “blinked” 

e Line 40: “blinked,” “and stared” 
e Line 41: “and? “and” 

e Line 44: “hand | held? “hand” 

e Line 46: “Or “or” 


=] VOCABULARY 


Washing-up (Lines 2-3) - Dishes waiting to be washed. 


Saucepan (Lines 4-5) - A lidded, long-handled pan for cooking. 
Scent-sprays (Line 12) - Perfumes and the like. 


Tortoise-shell combs (Line 12) - Combs made from the shells 
of tortoises (which produce a hard, mottled, brownish 
substance) or a synthetic equivalent. 


Chops (Lines 21-22) - Thick cuts of meat, such as pork chops or 
lamb chops. 


Psychiatric ward (Line 33) - A hospital area devoted to the 
care of psychiatric patients (those experiencing major mental 
health problems). 


Falteringly (Line 46) - Unsteadily; ina manner that suggests a 
loss of strength, ability, etc. 


Effects (Line 50) - "Effects" has two main meanings in the 
poem: 


e The mother's personal effects (the small possessions, such as a 


watch and rings, that the nurse brings the speaker after the 
mother dies). 

Repercussions (especially the emotional and psychological 
effects of the mother's death). 
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FORM, METER, & RHYME 


FORM 


Effects" unfolds over the course of a single long stanza (50 
lines in all). This form helps capture the speaker's rush of 
memories; it's as if the flood is too unstoppable to be dammed 
by stanza breaks. 


The poem's long, complex sentences add to this effect. In fact, 
there are only three sentences here, spanning lines 1-16,("| 
held her hand [...] Only now that he was dead"), 16-41, ("And 
her watch [...] and swore..."), and 42-50 ("But now she lay here 
...] effects to me")—and the second of these doesn't even end so 
much as trail off with an ellipsis. Again, the speaker's flow of 
thought takes on an intense, headlong momentum, which 

typical sentence structures can barely hold in check. 


At the same time, there are formal elements that keep the 
poem from spiraling into total wildness. "Effects" uses a loose 
approximation of iambic pentameter (lines with five metrical 
feet following an unstressed-stressed syllable 
pattern—da-DUM, da-DUM, etc.). There are lots of variations 
on this pattern, but the poem returns to it as a kind of anchor. 
The poem also uses an irregular rhyme pattern, which links 
nearly every line with another—or two others—at some point 
either through full or slant rhyme). Both meter and rhyme are 
unpredictable, in other words, but they're there. 


The result suggests a running tug-of-war between disorder and 
order, or between the speaker's messy flow of emotions, 
memories, etc. and the poet's attempt to gather them into a 
coherent structure. 


METER 


The poem uses a loose iambic pentameter with many 
variations. This means that, on average, its lines contain five 
iambic feet: metrical units with two syllables that follow an 
unstressed-stressed pattern. To put it another way, its lines 
tend to have the following rhythm: da-DUM, da-DUM, 
da-DUM, da-DUM, da-DUM. Readers can hear this rhythm 
clearly in line 4, for example: 


The knuck- | les red- | dened, rough | from scrub- | 
bing hard 


Or inline 6: 

And giv- | ing love | the on- | ly way | she knew, 
Virtually all metrical poems contain occasional variations, but 
this one has many. For example, some of its lines (e.g., line 1, 
with nine syllables) fall short of the typical syllable count, while 


others exceed it (e.g., line 2, with 12 syllables). Its rhythm shifts 
around quite a bit, with some lines barely hinting at the 
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standard pattern (for example, line 12 starts with three 
stressed syllables followed by two unstressed): 


(scent-sprays, tortoise-shell combs, [...] 


This effect suggests a loose tumble of thoughts and emotions, 
which the poet/speaker is consistently—but not always 
successfully—trying to rein in. In other words, it's a good choice 
for an elegy whose tone is a mix of formal and informal, raw and 
reflective. 


RHYME SCHEME 


"Effects" rhymes throughout, but it never settles into a 
consistent rhyme scheme. Like the poem's loose meter, this 
choice suggests that the speaker's emotions remain unsettled 
to some degree. 


The end rhymes are clear early on-line 1 rhymes with line 4 
("scarred'/"hard") and line 2 with line 5 ("wait"/"plate")—but so 
is the irregularity, as line 3 doesn't get paired off until line 10. 
("Raw" rhymes with "drawer" in the poet's English accent.) 


Other quirks soon crop up, too. For example, there are slant 
rhymes (such as "if"/"wife" in lines 14-15) and even triple 
rhymes (such as "swore"/"wore'/"more" in lines 41, 43, and 45). 


Again, the slight untidiness of this approach seems to suggest 
that grief itself is messy, no matter how hard a family or 
individual (including a poet!) tries to rein it in. 


= SPEAKER 


The poem's speaker is likely a version of Jenkins himself, 
describing his relationship with his mother as well as his 
childhood in the 1950s. (Though "Effects" never names or 
genders the speaker, Jenkins's poetry was often 
autobiographical and he wrote elsewhere about t 
his mother.) 


he death of 


The speaker's father has long since died, too (assuming the 
spouse the mother mourned was the speaker's dad and not a 
stepdad), so the speaker is now an orphan. Having "held [his 
mom's] hand" just after she passed away, the speaker spends 
the poem grappling with her decline, death, and legacy. 
Memories of her life and personality come flooding in, and 
these make up the substance of the poem. 


In many ways, the speaker did not see eye to eye with his 
parents. For example, his "disdain[s]" his mom and dad's tastes 
in TV: "soaps," "game shows," and other middlebrow or lowbrow 
entertainment. He feels "contempt" for some of his mom's 
attitudes and values, especially her xenophobia and suspicion 
of people she considered inferior. (She dismissed international 
cuisine as "funny foreign stuff,’ suspected the hospital nurses of 
stealing from her, etc.) Because his home life was ridden with 
conflict and disappointment, he didn't visit his mother as often 
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as he otherwise might have, even when she was declining. Now 
he seems to regret "all the weeks | didn’t come" 


At the same time, the speaker loves and cares for his dying 
mother to the best of his ability—and seems to understand, 
now, that his mother did her best, too. He acknowledges that, 
throughout her years of work to feed the family, she was "giving 
love the only way she knew'"—not verbalizing it, but showing it. 
The poem itself can be read as a reciprocal, and also indirect, 
gesture of love. 


AN SETTING 


The poem has two primary settings: the hospital where the 
speaker's mother died, and the family home where she (and the 


speaker) used to live. 


As the mother declines in old age, she is committed to the 
"psychiatric ward" of a hospital, suggesting that much of her 
decline is mental. The speaker portrays this ward as a grim 
place full of noise, distraction, and human suffering (lines 
38-41): 


While the TV in the corner blared 

To drown some “poor soul’s” moans and curses, 
And she took her pills and blinked and stared 
As the others shuffled around, and drooled, and 
swore... 


At the same time, this ward isn't quite as bleak as the mother 
imagines. Whether out of paranoia, prejudice, or both, she 
insists that the nurses "would steal anything"—but at the 
poem's end, they return her "effects" safely to her child. 


The speaker also depicts the home where he presumably grew 
up, and where his mother continued to live until her 
institutionalization. The details here, while sharp and specific, 
evoke a fairly typical middle-class English home (lines 10-13): 


The rings she kept once in her dressing-table drawer 
With faded snapshots, long-forgotten things 
(scent-sprays, tortoise-shell combs, a snap or two 
From the time we took a holiday “abroad”) 


nother words, this was a modest household, in which the 
amily owned a few nice items (like the mother's "rings") but 
largely lived on a budget. The scare quotes around "abroad" 
hint that the family, on their one vacation, didn't travel 
far—perhaps elsewhere in the UK, or to Ireland. Elsewhere, the 
speaker notes that his parents had conservative, middlebrow 
tastes: his mother, for example, stuck to "bland" and traditional 
"English" foods rather than trying "funny foreign" cuisine. 
Beyond its more specific settings, then, the poem paints a 
broad picture—part affectionate, part critical—of middle-class 
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English culture in the later 20th century. 


LITERARY CONTEXT 


Born in 1955, Alan Jenkins is among the most highly regarded 
English poets of his generation. He has served as the poetry 
and fiction editor of the Times Literary Supplement and received 
anumber of literary honors, including the UK's Eric Gregory 
Award, Cholmondeley Award, and Forward Poetry Prize. 
"Effects" was published as one of the "New" or uncollected 
pieces in his volume A Short History of Snakes: New and Selected 
Poems (2001). 


Some of Jenkins's most acclaimed work has focused, as 
"Effects" does, on childhood, grief, and family relationships. His 
suburban English upbringing and mother's death feature 
prominently in his collection A Shorter Life (2005), released a 
few years after the publication of "Effects." 


Jenkins's style and themes often reflect the influence of the 
"Movement" poets of the mid-20th century, including Philip 
Larkin. (The Movement rejected the more experimental poetic 
techniques of early 20th-century modernism and focused 
closely on the cultural landscape of post-WWII England.) His 
work is also in dialogue with that of many contemporaries, 
including the Australian/English poet Clive James 
(1939-2019)—with whom he had some literal public dialogue 
as well. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


Though it's framed as a personal recollection, "Effects" 
sketches a fairly generic portrait of English middle-class life 
during the mid-to-late 20th century. 


Britain narrowly avoided bankruptcy after World War II 
1939-1945) and was slow to recover economically. Prosperity 
returned to the country during the 1950s, however, and 
remained fairly steady through the 1960s. These boom years 
brought a nationwide increase in home ownership, buoyed by 
government investment in the construction of new homes. TVs 
became increasingly common home items from the 1950s 
onward, and the kinds of "soaps and game shows" mentioned in 
ine 20 became staples of popular programming. 


"Effects" evokes this general cultural atmosphere—the 
atmosphere of the poet's childhood and early adulthood—with 

more criticism than nostalgia. On the one hand, the speaker felt 
a deep love for his family (especially his mother; his relationship 
with his father isn't as clear!) despite years of conflict at home. 
On the other hand, the speaker clearly found his home 
cloistered, middlebrow, and disappointing. He grew up to hold 
"contempt" for his parents' lifestyle and values, including the 

kind of provincial "English[ness]" and xenophobia described in 
lines 22-25 ("Chops or chicken portions [...]. she'd heard;") and 
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hinted at in lines 12-13). ("[...] a snap or two / From the time we 
took a holiday 'abroad'"). 


The reference to "Young people" eating foreign foods "these 
days" gestures toward the increasingly globalized culture/ 
cuisine of late-20th-century England. The speaker welcomes 
this multicultural influence (or at least takes it in stride), but it 
upsets his mother, who clings to tradition in the face of 
sweeping change. Broadly, then, the poem reflects the much- 
discussed "Generation Gap"—the widespread clash of 
experiences, tastes, values, etc.—between the baby boomers 
(born c. 1946-1964) and their parents' and grandparents' 
generations. 


14 MORE RESOURCES 


EXTERNAL RESOURCES 


e The Poet's Life and Work — A biography of Jenkins at the 
Poetry Archive. (https://poetryarchive.org/poet/alan- 
jenkins/) 


e More About the Author — Additional background on Alan 


Jenkins, via the British Council. 
(https://literature.britishcouncil.org/writer/alan-jenkins) 


e James on Jenkins — Poet and critic Clive James assesses 
the work of Alan Jenkins. (Includes a selection of Jenkins's 
poems.) (https://www.clivejames.com/alan-jenkins.html) 


e A Conversation with the Poet — Watch a filmed discussion 
with, and reading by, Alan Jenkins. 
(https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=50vH1Z7p-E4) 


pal HOW TO CITE 
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